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NOTICE. 

This  Discourse  is  printed  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend  and  parishioner,  for  private 
distribution  among  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham.  Its  merit,  if  it  have  any,  the  author 
is  aware,  consists  solely  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  reflections  it  embodies,  and  it 
can  possess  only  a  local  interest. 


DISCOURSE. 


Ecclesiastes,  ili,  2,  11.  A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die.  *  *  *  *  He  hath 
made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  [its]  time  :  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their 
heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the  v/ork  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

The  somewhat  singular  book  from  which  these  words 
are  taken,  contains,  along  with  some  obscure  passages, 
and  some  the  sentiment  of  which  cannot  be  received  by 
the  Christian  without  important  limitations  or  additions, 
also  passages  of  great  beauty  and  force.  It  presents,  on 
the  whole,  a  melancholy  picture  of  life,  and  we  search  in 
vain  in  it  for  any  traces  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  Gospel ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  there  on  which  the 
religious  mind  may  ponder  with  benefit ;  a  great  deal  to 
lift  the  soul  to  God,  and  inspire  caution,  fear,  and  trust 
and  acquiescence  in  a  good  providence ;  a  great  deal  that 
meets  a  response  in  human  experience.  In  pathetic  and 
sententious  eloquence,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  any  composition,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  writer  begins  with  the  annunciation  of  the  vanity 
of  human  things.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  vanity  of  vanities ; 
all  is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  a  man  in  all  his  labor 
which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ? "  He  endows  inanimate 
nature  with  his  own  feelings,  and  represents  that  as 
burdened,  like  man,  by  a  sense  of  weariness  and  unprofit- 
ableness.    All  is  in  a  state  of  disquietude,  uneasiness  and 


change,  while  no  new  result  is  obtained,  and  no  satisfying 
rest.  The  sea  is  not  filled  by  the  streams  that  perpetually 
flow  into  it ;  the  sun  is  ever  hasting  on  its  course  from 
its  rising  to  its  setting ;  the  wind  goeth  and  returneth 
again  in  its  circuits  ;  and  that  which  hath  been,  shall  be. 
"  All  things  are  full  of  labor ;  man  cannot  utter  it :  the 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing."  The  claims  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  then 
pass  in  rapid  review  in  an  appeal  to  experience, — Solomon 
being  introduced  as  speaking  in  person, — and  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  arrived  at,  is,  that  "  in  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow."  The  pleasures  of  sense  then  come  up  for  judg- 
ment, united  with  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  or  philosophy : 
"  I  said  in  mine  heart,  go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with 
mirth ;  therefore  enjoy  pleasure," — "  yet  acquainting  mine 
heart  with  wisdom."  But  the  result  is  the  same ;  "  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  sorrow  and  travail ;  there 
is  no  satisfaction,  no  rest,  no  profit  under  the  sun.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  to  avoid  anxious,  fretting  cares,  and 
tranquilly  and  contentedly,  yet  with  a  wise  forethought 
and  gratitude,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  is  the  true 
course ;  and  this  boon  God  gives  to  those  who  are  "  good 
in  his  sight,"  that  is,  it  comes  from  virtue  and  religion,  a 
sentiment  which  is  often  repeated  in  the  book,  and  with 
great  solemnity  at  the  end. 

As  a  further  argument  showing  the  folly  of  vain  anxiety 
about  the  future,  and  what  may  happen  to  us  in  life,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  say,  as  in  the  chapter  I  this  morning 
read,  and  from  which  the  words  of  my  text  are  taken,  that 
all  things  have  their  fixed  periods,  their  time,  their 
appointed  seasons  ;  change  is  inevitable :  there  are  unal- 
terable laws  of  Providence  to  which  all  must  submit  — 
nature  and  man.   Why  then  be  disquieted  1    Why  indulge 


rebellious  and  discontented  feelings,  rather  than  tranquilly 
pass  our  days,  making  the  best  of  all,  receiving  good  and 
evil  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  he  may  see  fit  to  send  1 
Heaven's  laws  are  inflexible  and  bend  not  to  our  feeble 
wills,  our  sighs  and  tears.  "  Whatsoever  God  doeth,  it 
shall  be  forever :  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing 
taken  from  it ;  and  God  doeth  it  that  man  may  fear  before 
him." 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  "  A  time  to  be  born,  and 
a  time  to  die."  One  is  as  natural  as  the  other.  Life  has 
its  period,  and  death  is  as  much  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  as  life.  "  A  time  to  gather  together," 
and  a  time  to  disperse ;  "  a  time  to  build,"  and  a  time  for 
that  which  is  builded  to  grow  old  and  crumble,  and  sink 
into  dust,  so  that  the  earth  is  never  without  mementos  of 
the  vanishing  nature  of  all  human  works.  Everywhere 
there  is  freshness  by  the  side  of  decay ;  the  gray  ruins  of 
the  past  lie  strewed  around  us,  blending  with  things  of 
recent  origin. 

"  A  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh ;  a  time  to  mourn 
and  a  time  to  dance."  For  changes  must  come ;  joy  and 
sorrow  have  their  periods,  and  alternate  with  each  other, 
and  none  can  tell  what  is  before  him,  or  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  There  is  no  life  which  is  all  bitterness  and 
pain  ;  so  there  is  none  which  is  without  its  sad  moments. 
Oftentimes  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow,  and  sorrow  to  joy. 
It  is  fit  that  we  should  sometimes  weep,  but  not  that  we 
should  consume  our  whole  lives  in  weeping ;  and  mirth 
and  dancing,  fit  in  their  place,  are  transient  states,  and  not 
a  permanent  condition  of  our  bemg.  Everywhere  there 
are  opposites ;  everywhere  change  and  contrast.  Night 
succeeds  day,  and  day,  night ;  heat,  cold,  and  cold,  heat ; 
moisture,  dryness,  and  dryness,  moisture ;  the  year  has  its 
autumn  as  well  as  its   spring;  its  winter  and  its  summer. 


Every  thing  has  its  time,  its  established  period,  its  season ; 
that  comes  which  must  come ;  prosperity  and  adversity, 
good  and  evil,  are  "  set  the  one  over  against  the  other," 
and  so  the  cycle  is  complete. 

And  God  hath  made  "everything  beautiful"  in  its 
season.  But  this  is  what  man  does  not  see.  And  why  I 
Because  the  "  world  is  in  his  heart ;  "  therefore  he  dimly 
discerns  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and  he  understands 
not  the  work  which  God  does  "  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end."  He  sees  not  the  design  of  these  changes  of  life, 
and  the  right  uses  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  he  judges 
of  the  universe  according  to  the  reports  of  sense.  The 
anxieties  and  love  of  earth  rilling  his  heart,  spread  a  mist 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  recognizes  not  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  Creator  s  works,  and  harmonious  relations  of 
things  which  he  has  instituted,  who  out  of  evil  is  ever 
educing  good,,  ordaining  sorrow  and  joy  for  a  like  benefi- 
cent purpose,  that  from  the  temporal,  man  may  be  led  up 
to  the  spiritual.  He  sees  not  this,  nor  why  it  is  said,  that 
God  has  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  time,  weaving 
into  human  life  such  opposite  threads,  appointing  such 
contrasts  and  vicissitudes  of  darkness  and  light,  weeping 
and  mirth ;  —  he  sees  it  not,  because  the  world  is  in  his 
heart,  and  he  perceives  not  the  spiritual  significance  of 
things  —  time,  events,  seasons,  birth,  death,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  universe  of  God :  for  there  is  a  purpose  running 
through  all  from  beginning  to  end,  past,  present,  and 
future.  Yet  to  discern  this,  and  so  proceed  with  faith 
and  a  trusting  spirit  —  this,  and  this  alone  can  secure  an 
even  and  tranquil  mind  amid  all  changes  ;  —  enable  us 
gratefully  to  enjoy  the  blessings  sent,  and  patiently  bear 
appointed  burdens. 

He  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  in  their  time.  The 
difficulty  is  in  discerning  how  this  is  applicable  to  sorrow. 


and  especially  death.  We  can  see  a  beauty  in  life ;  yea, 
it  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  what  beauty  in 
death  %  it  may  be  asked.  Yet  this  is  included.  A  time 
to  be  born  and  a  "  time  to  die."  Death,  as  I  said,  is  as 
natural  as  life ;  it  is  equally  of  divine  appointment,  and 
being  so,  it  forms  part  of  that  beautiful  and  harmonious 
plan  which  embraces  all  the  works  of  God,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  no  accident,  no  unforeseen 
defect  in  nature ;  the  Scriptures  say  it  is  "  appointed  "  of 
God ;  it  entered  into  the  original  conception  of  the  crea- 
tive mind,  which  assigned  to  all  things  their  fixed  place 
and  boundaries,  and  established  the  laws  according  to 
which  all  events  in  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  take 
place.  We  do  not  speak  of  death  as  beautiful,  and  do 
not  see  that  it  is  so,  because  we  discern  not  the  purpose  of 
God's  spirit,  and  do  not  see  to  the  end.  The  world  is  in 
our  hearts,  and  we  see  and  judge  according  to  the  laws  of 
material  things.  And  yet  we  sometimes  do  speak  of  a 
beautiful  death, — the  quiet,  tranquil  passing  away  of  the 
spirit  in  Christian  trust  and  hope  ;  we  do  sometimes  speak 
of  calm,  beautiful  deaths,  whether  in  infancy  or  middle 
age,  because  we  for  the  moment  see  with  the  eye  of  faith. 
And  had  we  faith  enough,  we  should  feel  and  acknowledge, 
that  death,  as  an  event  which  must  happen  to  all,  is  not 
a  blot  on  the  Creator's  works,  not  a  deformity  or  imper- 
fection, but  part  of  a  fair  and  concordant  system  framed 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  love. 

The  death  of  the  old  often  has  a  peculiar  beauty  in  it. 
When  it  comes  at  the  close  of  an  upright,  pure,  and  useful 
life,  passed  in  contentment  and  cheerfulness,  and  not  with- 
out enjoyment  to  the  last;  when  the  course  of  nature  has 
been  run ;  when  the  spirit,  having  trusted  in  Providence 
through  long  years,  still  trusts  on,  and  sees  no  terrors  in 
death  any  more  than  in  sleep,  and  fears  no  more  to  lie 
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down  to  the  one  than  to  the  other ;  when  the  spirit  so 
goes,  life  sinking  like  an  expiring  taper,  or  "  weary,  worn 
out  winds,"  we  see  a  fitness,  nay,  may  I  not  say,  a  sort  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  event  \  The  time  has  come  —  time 
for  the  change  —  time  for  the  ingathering  of  the  fruit 
already  loosened  from  its  hold,  mature,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  the  angel's  hand.  It  is  time  for  the  spirit  to  put  off 
the  incumbrance  of  flesh,  and  assume  its  starry  robe; 
time  for  the  mortal  to  put  on  immortality.  The  fight  has 
been  fought,  the  faith  kept,  and  the  victory  won ;  it  is 
time  to  receive  the  crown,  time  to  die. 

To  most  of  you,  the  reasons  of  this  course  of  remark 
will  be  obvious.  During  the  past  week  many  of  you  were 
witnesses  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  This  case  of  longevity,  so  remarkable  in  itself  and 
in  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  justifies  and  seems 
to  demand  a  passing  notice  in  this  place.  The  subject  of 
it  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  a  little  more  than  ninety- 
eight  and  a  half  years  old,  wanting  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  having  completed  a  century.  What  an  eventful 
period  in  the  world's  history  did  that  life  cover !  And 
how  remote  now  seem  events,  which  were  contemporary, 
or  nearly  so,  with  her  birth !  how  far  back  in  the  gray 
mist  of  the  past !  How  many  names  now  venerable,  were 
then  unknown  to  fame  !  Edmund  Burke  had  not  begun 
to  utter  his  celebrated  speeches ;  Fox  was  but  four  years 
old ;  and  the  younger  Pitt  and  Fisher  Ames  were  as  yet 
unborn.  Goldsmith  had  not  begun  to  write  ;  Hume  and 
Robertson  had  not  published  their  histories  ;  and  Gibbon 
had  not  chosen  his  subject.  Johnson  was  just  about  that 
time  sending  out  his  "  Ramblers,"  and  Gray's  "Elegy"  had 
been  published  but  one  year. 

She  was  of  old  Dedham  ancestry,  though  the  place  of 


her  birth  was  Wrentham,  whither  her  parents  removed 
for  a  short  time,  soon,  however,  returning.  She  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  was  twenty-three  years  old 
when  the  first  battles  of  our  Revolution  were  fought  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill.  She  was  of  an  age  to 
recollect  the  taking  of  Quebec  under  Wolfe,  and  the 
victories  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  The  English 
Bible  was  first  printed  in  America  the  year  of  her  birth, 
and  the  same  year  Franklin  made  his  celebrated  discovery. 
The  white  population  of  the  Colonies  then  but  little 
exceeded  one  million. 

Her  life  was  not  in  itself  an  eventful  one,  but  it  was 
one  of  usefulness  and  great  industry,  and  marked  by 
uprightness,  by  ready  acts  of  kindness,  and  an  earnest, 
religious  spirit.  She  was  a  communicant  of  this  church 
seventy-eight  years,  having  been  admitted  August  30, 
1772.  She  had  the  true,  and  good  old-fashioned  reverence 
for  the  house  of  God,  and  a  sincere  veneration  for  all  the 
institutions  of  religion.  Her  attendance  here  was  con- 
stant till  within  a  very  recent  period,  no  trifling  cause 
detaining  her  at  home.  She  had  heard  more  sermons, 
probably,  than  any  individual  now  living.  The  Bible  was 
her  constant  companion,  and  to  the  last  hours  of  her  life 
was  much  read  by  her.     And  her  practice  was  Christian. 

I  think  that  I  may  speak  of  her  old  age  as  beautiful. 
She  had  naturally  a  strong  mind  and  clear  perceptions, 
and  her  faculties  she  did  not  suffer  to  rust  out,  and  there 
was  but  little  failure  of  them  to  the  last.  Some  indica- 
tions of  an  infirm  memory  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
but  into  the  period  of  second  childhood  she  never  fell,  and 
required  little  attendance  till  within  a  few  hours  of  her 
death.  She  had  resolution  and  courage  not  to  be  over- 
come by  slight  difficulties.  Her  husband  died  about 
twelve  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  But  her  trust  in 
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Heaven  remained,  and  she  felt  not  that  she  was  forsaken. 
She  was  not  of  those  who  are  perpetually  repining.  She 
took  the  good  and  ill  of  life  as  God  sent  it,  in  a  cheerful 
and  patient  spirit,  and  in  the  temper  of  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  She  retained  the  capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  an 
interest  in  passing  events,  to  the  last.  She  daily  read  the 
papers,  and  kept  herself  well  informed  respecting  the 
transactions  of  the  day.  She  was  as  one  who  stood  and 
waited  God's  call.  The  work  of  life  was  finished.  She 
was  not  impatient  to  go,  but  she  was  ready ;  she  had  no 
solicitude  about  the  event,  for  hers  was  no  weak  and 
faltering  faith ;  it  was  firm  as  that  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old.  After  a  brief  and  not  painful  illness,  she  quietly  fell 
asleep,  and  so  was  blessed  in  her  death.  It  was  a  peace- 
ful and  fit  termination  of  a  life  of  nearly  a  century, 
passed  in  the  quiet  round  of  daily  duties  and  noiseless 
cares. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  fill  up  what  remains  of  the 
time  allotted  to  this  discourse,  than  by  a  few  reflections 
on  old  age  viewed  especially  in  its  connection  with  death. 
Old  age  has  been  pronounced  a  melancholy  period  of 
human  life,  but  it  is  not  of  necessity  so.  True,  its  decays 
remind  us  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — riches,  honors, 
pleasure ;  but  he  who  cannot  bear  to  part  with  these,  has 
not  lived  as  a  Christian,  and  has  not  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian, —  has  not  learned  to  interpret  aright  the  works 
of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  for  "  the  world  is 
in  his  heart."  The  god  he  worships  is  the  God  of  pros- 
perity, not  the  God  of  adversity.  He  sees  not  the  true 
purpose  and  end  of  life,  the  meaning  of  present  things,  of 
life  and  death,  sorrow  and  joy, —  sees  not  their  uses  to 
the  spirit.  Age  to  him  may  be  sad,  must  be,  for  his 
pleasures  and  honors  have  their  root  in  the  grave.     But 
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let  one  go  forth  as  a  Christian,  recognizing  an  earnest 
purpose  in  life,  and  in  the  discharge  of  duty  a  way  to 
immortality, —  let  him  not  build  the  fabric  of  his  happi- 
ness on  the  shifting  sand  of  earthly  prosperity ;  then, 
when  the  floods  of  misfortune  come,  or  age  chills  the 
senses,  all  will  not  be  a  wreck.  The  evening  of  a  virtuous, 
useful  and  Christian  life  has  many  stores  of  enjoyment 
garnered  up  for  its  use. 

If  old  age  be  attended  with  disappointment,  bitterness, 
misanthropy,  or  gloom,  it  is  because  either  the  temper  has 
not  been  properly  controlled,  or  the  objects  pursued  have 
been  unwisely  chosen.  He  whose  ruling  passion  is  ambi- 
tion, will  scarcely  fail  in  the  end  of  seeing  cause  to  mourn 
over  the  vanity  of  human  expectations.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  crown  will  not  be  won.  The  prizes  of  ambition 
are  few,  and  of  those  who  seek  them,  most  will  find  as 
they  approach  their  journey's  end,  that  they  have  pursued 
phantoms,  which  have  mocked  their  embrace.  So  they 
who  place  the  chief  good  of  life  in  indulgences  of  sense, 
in  frivolous  gratifications  and  gay  diversions,  will  find  the 
way  grow  barren  as  they  advance  ;  pleasures  will  fall  oif, 
and  one  after  another  their  sources  of  amusement  will 
become  dry,  and  having  no  resources  within  themselves 
they  will  become  querulous  and  miserable.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  those  who  place  their  desires  on  any  idol 
here  on  earth ;  the  unsuccessful  wooers  are  more  numerous 
than  the  successful,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  god 
cannot  help,  and  bitterness  and  chagrin  follow.  But  this 
effect  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  age,  but  to  an  unwise 
choice,  and  an  ill-regulated  life  and  affections. 

That  old  age  is  not  necessarily  a  period  of  sadness  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  observation  and  experience.  I  have 
witnessed  many  instances  of  a  contented,  cheerful,  and 
happy  old  age;    and  so,  I  doubt  not,  have  all  of  you. 
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The  truth  is,  we  judge  erroneously  of  the  satisfactions 
and  happiness  of  the  old.  Because  they  are  deprived  of 
some  of  the  enjoyments  which  belong  to  the  preceding 
periods  —  the  periods  of  youth  and  manhood  —  we  im- 
agine that  they  must  be  unhappy.  We  forget  that  their 
tastes  have  changed, —  that  they  have  now  no  relish  for 
what  formerly  pleased ;  it  pleases  no  longer.  That  they 
cannot  command  it,  occasions  them  no  disquietude  nor 
sorrow.  They  have  a  taste  for  other  things ;  and  other 
occupations,  better  suited  to  their  love  of  quiet  and  repose, 
take  the  place  of  those  laid  down.  New  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment are  opened  to  them,  and  to  former  ones  they  grow 
indifferent. 

This  change  in  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  old, 
renders  the  judgments  pronounced  on  their  happiness 
by  the  young  often  exceedingly  erroneous.  They  have 
enjoyments  which  the  young  know  not  of,  or  imperfectly 
comprehend, — enjoyments  not  accompanied  by  any  fever- 
ish excitement,  but  serene  and  composed, — such  as  they 
have  a  relish  for.  How  much  happiness  often  comes  from 
looking  back  upon  a  useful  and  well-spent  life.  And 
what  honor  frequently  attends  the  old ;  what  reverence  ; 
what  affection.  Age  is  not  necessarily  desolate  or  de- 
spised ;  and  never,  except  by  some  fault  of  the  temper,  or 
some  obliquity  of  the  life.  A  life  of  frivolity  ends  in  an 
age  of  contempt  and  neglect ;  and  a  selfish  or  wicked  life 
is  cheered  not  by  respect  or  love  in  its  decline.  But  this 
is  an  evil  which  a  person  brings  on  himself,  and  is  not  to 
be  set  down  to  the  inevitable  unhappiness  of  age. 

True,  burdens  frequently  increase  with  years,  and  the 
infirmities  of  nature  begin  to  be  felt.  "  The  days  of  our 
years,"  say  the  Scriptures,  "  are  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labor  and  sorrow."    But  this  is  spoken  only 
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comparatively.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  bright 
period  of  life  remains  after  that  date,  as  the  colors  of 
autumn,  though  associated  with  decay,  exhibit  to  the  eye 
wondrous  brilliancy  and  beauty.  God  forsakes  not  the 
old.  "  Even  to  old  age,"  says  he,  "  I  am  he ;  and  even  to 
hoar  hairs  I  will  carry  you :  I  have  made  and  I  will  bear  ; 
even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you." 

But  must  not  its  vicinity  to  the  tomb,  it  is  asked,  render 
old  age  a  period  of  sadness  1  Not  to  the  Christian.  The 
gospel  of  hope  has  taken  this  burden  of  sadness  from 
age.  The  old  age  of  the  Christian  is  bright  with  trust 
in  Providence  and  the  expectation  of  immortality.  His 
days  on  earth  are  nearly  spent,  but  there  is  a  warm  light 
in  his  sky,  and  his  sun  sets  not  in  darkness.  The  sense  of 
earthly  things  fades,  but  a  higher  life  opens  to  his  view, 
and  in  the  infinity  of  God's  love  and  its  everlastingness 
he  feels  that  he  has  a  secure  refuge.  He  moves  on,  but 
it  is  not  dark  with  him. 

"  The  wave  that  dances  to  the  breast 
Of  earth  can  ne'er  be  stayed  ; 
The  star  that  glitters  in  the  crest 
Of  morning  needs  must  fade. 

But  there  shall  flow  another  fide, — 

So  let  me  hope,  and  far 
Over  the  outstretched  waters  wide 

Shall  shine  another  star. 

In  every  change  of  man's  estate 

Are  lights  and  guides  allowed  ; 
The  fiery  pillar  will  not  wait, 

But  parting,  sends  the  cloud." 

So  it  is  with  the  Christian.  The  cloud  and  fiery  pillar 
accompany  him  to  the  end. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  the  lights 
which  guide  the  Christian.  Yet  they  could  at  times  speak 
of  death  as  an  event  to  be  anticipated  by  the  old,  not  with 
dismay,  but  with  joy  and  triumph.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise 
on  Old  Age,  has  a  passage  on  this  subject,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  authorize  its  quotation. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  in  the  person  of  the 
venerable  Cato,  "  I  feel  myself  transported  with  the  most 
ardent  impatience  to  join  the  society  of  my  departed 
friends.  *  *  *  Nor  is  this  my  earnest  desire  confined 
to  those  excellent  persons  alone  with  whom  I  was  formerly 
connected :  I  ardently  wish  also  to  visit  those  celebrated 
worthies  of  whose  honorable  conduct  I  have  heard  and 
read  much,  or  whose  virtues  I  have  myself  commemorated 
in  some  of  my  writings.  To  this  glorious  assembly  I  am 
speedily  advancing ;  and  I  would  not  be  turned  back  in 
my  journey,  even  on  the  assured  condition  that  my 
youth,  like  that  of  Pelias,  should  again  be  restored.  The 
sincere  truth  is,  if  some  divinity  would  confer  on  me 
a  new  grant  of  my  life,  and  replace  me  once  more  in  the 
cradle,  I  would  utterly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation, 
reject  the  offer  :  having  well-nigh  finished  my  race,  I  have 
no  inclination  to  return  to  the  goal.  For  what  has  life  to 
recommend  it  1  or  rather  indeed  to  what  evils  does  it  not 
expose  us  ?  But  admit  that  its  satisfactions  are  many ; 
yet  surely  there  is  a  time  when  we  have  had  a  sufficient 
measure  of  its  enjoyments,  and  may  well  depart  contented 
with  our  share  of  the  feast :  for  I  mean  not  in  imitation 
of  some  very  considerable  philosophers,  to  represent  the 
condition  of  human  nature  as  a  subject  of  just  lamenta- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  far  from  regretting  that  life 
was  bestowed  on  me ;  as  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think 
that  I  have  employed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
have  lived  in  vain.     In  short,  I  consider  this  world  as  a 
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place  which  Nature  never  designed  for  my  permanent 
abode;  and  I  look  on  my  departure  out  of  it,  not  as 
being  driven  from  my  habitation,  but  as  leaving  my  inn. 
O  glorious  day!  when  I  shall  retire  from  this  low  and 
sordid  scene,  to  associate  with  the  divine  assembly  of 
departed  spirits." 

Such  are  the  views  of  old  age  as  connected  with  the 
near  approach  of  death,  which  a  heathen  mind  was 
capable  of  taking.  Shall  the  Christian  feel  less  joy  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  soul's  immortality'?  Shall  he 
deem  that  age  the  most  miserable,  which  lies  nearest  the 
confines  of  a  better  world]  That  would  show  pusilla- 
nimity and  want  of  faith,  not  the  courage  of  a  trusting 
heart.  The  old  age  of  the  Christian  surely  need  not  be 
melancholy.  How  beautiful  it  is  in  its  serene  confidence 
and  child-like  leaning  on  Providence,  we  many  times,  as  I 
have  said,  see.  God  has  made  all  things  beautiful  in  their 
time.  Death  to  the  old,  coming  to  release  the  waiting 
spirit,  and  give  it  the  freedom  of  the  skies, — coming  with- 
out terror  and  without  pain  —  there  is  a  timeliness  and 
beauty  in  it,  and  it  can  hardly  be  associated  with  ideas 
of  gloom.  The  old  age  of  the  sinner  must  needs  be 
melancholy,  but  the  good,  the  righteous,  the  pure  within, 
may  see  the  lengthening  shadows  of  life's  evening,  and 
feel  no  regret,  and  he  goes,  when  called,  with  the  peace  of 
God  in  his  heart. 


